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PREFACE 

THE kindly reception accorded to a previous 
little book, Light for New Times^* in 
which I endeavoured to direct the thoughts of 
girls to those social changes that affect the 
lives of women, has encouraged me to treat 
of subjects that touch the more intimate needs 
of feminine nature. I do this the more readily 
as being a means of contributing, what little 
lies in my power, towards the paying of a 
long accumulated debt. A debt owing from 
the elder generation to the younger, a debt 
which, in spite of other generous gifts, seems 
to me to be, in great measure, still unpaid. 

When I reflect upon this debt, I am re- 
minded how I once asked a friend to teach 
me a difficult game of cards. He expressed 

•Art and Book Company. 



PREFACE 

extreme willingness. "The great thing is to 
win," he said. I supposed that was so. "Well, 
we sit opposite to one another." That seemed 
simple enough. Then his face took on a 
puzzled expression. " Begin, and you'll see," 
he said abruptly. 

"Begin, and you'll see ! " Is not that very 
much how we treat girls ? We tell them how 
to behave decorously and gracefully during 
life's game ; we exhort them to win, to remain 
on the side of virtue and of God, but we 
wholly omit to explain the rules of the game. 
Can we continue to shirk this responsibility? 
The antagonists they have to face are grown 
more formidable, and we can no longer play 
the cards for them. We, upon whom life's 
experiences have beaten, possess the know- 
ledge, they ask for guidance. They hardly 
understand our reluctance to give it, for they 
were cradled in a less artificial age than that 
in which we first saw the light. The thought 
of two generations must ever be divided by 
a cleft which affection alone can span. We 
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PREFACE 

have to look to it that neglect on our part 
does not widen the cleft into a veritable 
chasm. In the hearts of some there may 
linger a fondness for the point of view that 
has regarded ignorance as the handmaid of 
innocence. A point of view which is a legacy 
from the eighteenth century, and which had 
no place in the thought of earlier days. I 
would ask these to turn their thoughts to 
the Virgin Mother of God Incarnate, and re- 
flect that she, although a maiden dedicated 
to the service of the temple, showed in the 
gentle dignity of her answer to the angelical 
salutation that she had meditated upon the 
real issues of life, as God intended they should 
be meditated, in the light of prayer. 

M. F. 
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FALLING IN LOVE 

'* For this shall' eveiyop^ th§it is holy pray unto 
Thee ; in a seaso^e^l^ tjme^ 
But tp^^*fit>o4 of Jiuinyi^&fef^.i'they shall not 
pcA4^*niSrh unto him. " 






S'ERfQUS thoughts about the mysterious 
' human happening which 13 4:€rmed ^'falling 
in lov9«V have been too little 6ne6ui:aged in the 
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minds ^F*^ls. At the same jlijfe^JrQung people, 

whea *-at)>*-well cared fQrr-itiy^,1>een left to 

the mercr'gf 9 jfeeble aQ(f''4eiiftimental kind of 
• j^ • . • • - • 

fiction, wbo^^ fajseness 'td.the real issues of 
life was, incredible as* it may seem, considered 
its chief recommendation. The direct result 
of this kind of reading was to provoke an 
enervating and undirected day-dreaming, very 
mischievous in its consequences. It almost 
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seems as if, in die past, older people had not 

dared to Ind girls think of love ; but those of 

us who have seen much of the actual modem 

worid fed that we do not dare to lud you let 

the subject alone. Now why is there this 

difference between the old order and the new, 

sedng that in the past those who wrote were 

just as anxious for the wd£ue and lu^^iness 

of girls as anyone can be to-day? Why has 

our Catholic literatujn»^t^*us so little practical 

help ? Thoughts fi^p1niiaurrii^^*^^and its duties 

were frequently -enqfii^h ^sfiggestj^^'^ but It does i 

not seem to*have bcMcn considered tiefi^s^aiy to 

direct the>thoughts of girls to a^sblid ^md 

reverent conlndehition of the nature of love. 

We cannotC&o^earefully remember that .our Qwn 

Catholic literature^ of the past thre^:hun$lred 

years has b&ittt*1Pi^qly continentiCL^in.ilvtjurar 

tion, and theritfo^Vninatoy X^j^Wt^perfectly 

in harmony witli**pur particul^nnktional tem- 

« • • • 

perament, and also, tEdt it'was Intended to help 
a state of society that has entirely passed 
away. Indeed, in reading biographies of the 
past, we have a curious sensation that they do 
not deal at all ixath the world in which we now 
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FALLING IN LOVE 

live, and that 'Move," as the term is generally 
understood, was not reckoned for in the life of 
a girl ; and this was literally the case. 

We read, for instance, of a child who is 
brought up in a convent, never from her in- 
fancy having seen a man who was not nearly 
related to her. She is carefully trained in 
habits of piety and self-sacrifice, and is inocu- 
lated with a strong sense of duty and obedi- 
ence. She is entirely without knowledge of 
the world, and her individuality is little ex- 
panded. When still a mere girl, a day comes 
when her parents or guardians inform her that 
it is time to think of marriage ; that a hus- 
band has been chosen for her, and that she is 
to be permitted to see him in their presence. 
He is of suitable rank ; his reputation and his 
income are satisfactory. We read with a 
pang, perhaps, of his advanced age, his un- 
attractive appearance, or his unromantic ail- 
ments, and when the biographer proceeds to 
tell us that she immediately gave him the affec- 
tion of her heart, we rub our eyes and wonder 
what it was she really felt. We* read that 
having prepared for the sacrament of marriage 

5 
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with reverence, she passed into the keeping of 
her husband. If he were a good man and 
careful of her, she saw little more of the world 
than in the old convent days, and we can be- 
lieve that she was happy in a half childlike 
way, and unaware to the end of the existence 
of deeper or more commanding emotions than 
any she had herself experienced. If the hus- 
band were careless, or circumstances took her 
to Court or in society, temptation too often 
took her unawares, and then her life was of a 
kind that does not offer material for the pious 
biographer. 

Was this ideal ever Christian ? It certainly 
was not the ultimate Christian ideal, and, at 
best, was a system which strove to, and to a 
certain extent did, preserve Christian homes in 
a corrupt or half-civilised society. The Church 
has been continually obliged to make the best 
terms she could with an imperfect world. 
When semi-oriental ideas (a legacy of pagan 
times and Moorish invasions) still persisted, 
she recognised and sanctified many prevailing 
social customs to her own uses. The con- 
tinual planting of a pure exotic flower as the 
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centre of the home, kept alight a reverence 
for the virtues of purity and faith in the minds 
of those who failed to realise them in their own 
lives, and gave to every son the image of one 
woman whom he could wholly trust and rever- 
ence. The state of society which made these 
things possible or right has gone for ever. 

How far is it profitable for us to consider 
love before it becomes a practical question in 
our own lives ; and is it likely to concern us 
one and all? We may reasonably ask this 
question, because much has been said in a 
former little book about the wisdom of laying 
the foundations of a happy and useful single 
life in our changed social conditions, and this 
would seem to imply that love would not con- 
cern many of us at all. If love only came at 
the bidding of wisdom and prudence, with duty 
smiling approval^ if it only manifested itself as 
the prelude to a possible marriage, then we 
might safely leave the matter alone; but Al- 
mighty God has given us life on no such easy 
terms. We all carry within ourselves a latent 
possibility of love, which under certain condi- 
tions is called into active life. The greater 
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liberty of modern society has multiplied the 
chances of a girl being placed in conditions 
favourable to the birth of love without ensur- 
ing her against the attendant risks of disaster. 
In the old days her safeguards were mainly 
external ; they have now to be the far stronger 
internal safeguards of knowledge and fidelity 
to the law of God. Although it is wise to pre- 
jpare for love, in as far as this is possible, by a 
right understaoding of the law of our being 
and the law of God, no preparation that we 
can make will at all prepare us for the shock 
and surprise of love when it comes, for the 
experience will be unlike, in kind, anything 
that we have known before. It is improbable 
that any one of us living in the world will get 
through life without at least some little en- 
counter with this passion in one or other of its 
manifestations. It may be our lot to encounter 
it in overwhelming strength, so that, if we 
neglect to make such preparations as it is 
possible to make, we shall be in the position of 
people living in the tropics who should refuse to 
fit their houses with hurricane shutters because 
they had never themselves seen a hurricane, 
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and were convinced that no power on earth 
could divert one from its course. In the morn- 
ing after the storm we should be sitting amidst 
the ruins of what was once our home. 

There is another reason why, when you are 
still girlsi you should acquire a serious and 
Christian habit of thought about love. When 
you leave school or the schoolroom, a wider 
range of reading will be open to you — more or 
less wide, according to the views of the home 
to which you belong. Modern fiction is not 
reticent about love, and modern fiction is very 
largely pagan, so that if you are untaught you 
will soon be bewildered and confused by what 
you read, and misled by the depth, strength, 
and reality of the passion described into admi- 
ration for its' lawless manifestations. Even 
if your reading is much restricted, it is im- 
possible that you should not come sooner or 
later into contact with the prevailing pagan 
tone, which inevitably filters down into maga- 
zine articles and into general conversation. 

This atmosphere is the outcome of a strong 
reaction from the artificiality in art and litera- 
ture, which took place at a time when faith 
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was very vague. Individuality came to be 
idolised, and men proceeded to apply scientific 
methods to the study of humanity, and this 
resulted in the so-called ^'realistic" writing of 
the nineteenth century. Minds that do not 
recognise Grod as the centre of the universe 
lose all sense of proportion, and give homage 
to any manifestation of force as such. Love, 
being the strongest compelling force in human 
life, and controllable only by the love of the 
God whom they no longer recognised, ap- 
peared to their minds as an end in itself and 
superior to all law. Writers of fiction show 
plainly that the riddle of life has bewildered 
and confused their minds to the point of 
rendering them incapable of discerning any 
absolute standard of right or wrong. The 
characters in their books are tossed hither and 
thither on the tide of their passions, and the 
authors seem quite unaware of the real nature 
of their condition, or of the existence of any 
remedy. We, as Catholics, cannot accept as 
guides to the study of human nature writers 
who merely depict men drifting rudderless 
through life, and who appear to think this 
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a necessary part of the human lot. In this 
knowledge the most brilliant pagan intellect is 
more ignorant than a well-taught Catholic 
child. This attitude towards himian nature 
hasy however, in one respect done a genuine 
service, in that it has brought back to the fore- 
front of men's minds facts that a more arti- 
ficial or corrupt age has always sought to 
ignore — the strength of passions, the reality 
of conflict and temptation, and the hopeless- 
ness of victory apart from the grace of God. 

If modern stories, even such as are allowed 
in our libraries, are to give us so little help,' 
what about observing from real life ; shall we 
get much assistance here ? 

When we are children, and only get the 
tiniest possible peeps of life, we nevertheless 
see certain things happening. Let us be 
honest and confess that when we are young 
the things we see happening are wholly in- 
explicable. If we see two people '^falling in 
love "and getting engaged, we feel very much 
as we should if we were to watch the dancers 
in a ballroom, after having first put our fingers 
into pur ears and shut out all sounds of the 
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music ; the proceeding would seem amazingly 
silly and purposeless. We observe people 
becoming attracted to one another, and we are 
puzzled to know why. Why this person rather 
than that, when it seems to us so obvious that 
another person we could mention would be 
much more suitable. No sooner does a mutual 
attraction declare itself between two people 
than a chorus of questions as to the grounds 
of attraction arises, even from older people if 
they have not themselves passed through the 
experience. Those who have know that the 
explanation does not belong to the domain of 
speech. We shall not get much help when we 
are young from observations from life, for we 
do not possess the key to knowledge which 
comes later, and at most our studies pursued 
in this way may lead to bewilderment or shal- 
low jesting. ^ 

The wise and only way to arrive at some 
partial understanding is by a reverent study of 
the laws of our being as God has made it, and 
a sound knowledge of our own character. 
This is the best preparation for the advent of 
love, for ultimately love is, for each one of us, 
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what it means to us each individually, no 
more, no less, and its action upon ourselves 
must vary according to the character and 
temperament upon which it has to work. We 
must approach the subject reverently, admit- 
ting humbly that when we talk of love at all 
we touch upon the skirts of a great mystery. 
Yet the power of love comes from God» and 
He has given us ample indication of His will 
regarding the use to which we put the power. 

When first we come into the world we re- 
semble littjle buds with our powers still folded. 
We have ever3rthing to learn. Powers of both 
body and mind grow very gradually. We 
come into possession of nothing suddenly, and 
for everything we are to acquire we need a 
teacher. The power of speech is heralded by 
strange littie noises and gurgles, and the baby 
has to learn each sound by imitation. Walk- 
ing is learned at the price of months of rolling 
and tumbling about; the first steps need a 
steadying hand, and it is long before the littie 
brain is strong enough to direct the feet surely. 

In the matter of the affections, as babies, we 
at first did not distinguish one person from 

13 
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another ; then we became temporarily attached 
to whomsoever would attend to our needs. 
Soon we were able to distinguish nurse or 
mother from a stranger, and clung to the 
former, only gradually gaining confidence in 
the latter. Slowly our affections expanded, 
usually embracing the servants first, and 
gradually extending upwards to the more im- 
posing members of the household. All the 
while we were being taught to control and 
direct our affections. When we grew older 
we began to single out friends from among 
our playfellows — boys or girls. We liked to 
be in their company and to share their 
interests. At this stage, if we were carefully 
watched over, we were not allowed to be in- 
separable from these friends, or to neglect 
duties or the claims of family affection on their 
account, and this, if we only knew it, was the 
first plank in the hurricane shutter. Then we 
grew big and strong, our bodies attained to 
their maturity, and with the maturing of phy- 
sical powers comes the first hint of new capaci- 
ties of heart and mind, capacities that will 
ultimately make a new kind of love possible. 
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the love of man for woman and woman for 
man. As yet it is a hint only, for these 
infant powers must be strengthened and edu- 
cated before we can love in the sense God 
intended. We love ordinarily with mind and 
hearty but in this new love we shall exercise 
a threefold power, and love with mind and 
heart and body. These powers are partners, 
and the co-operation of all three is needed ; 
but remember that the mind is intended to be, 
and should have the authority of, the senior 
partner. Now the body in maturing has to 
prepare for the possibility of new duties, and 
this new activity of the body sometimes dis- 
mays the other partners. They have been 
taking it rather easily, perhaps, and now 
realise that they must be up and doing if they 
are to maintain their proper position. We 
don't at first understand these new emotions 
that are telegraphed along excited nerves, 
overtaxed with their new work, and which 
seem at first to be likely to outdistance the 
control of brain and mind. We don't know 
how to direct them, and if left to ourselves we 
might become very foolish and even hysterical. 
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We remember how, as babies, our brains were 
at first not strong enough to direct our totter* 
ing steps, and how we fell so often, and then 
when we could run a little we had no idea 
where danger lay, but made straight for the 
fire or the edge of a precipice, and were saved 
from death by the protecting hand of an older 
person. Luckily the protecting hands of older 
persons are near us again now; these older 
persons who wisely urged us to strive for self- 
control in earlier days. 

We shall notice that at this stage of our 
growth our minds are filled with vague long- 
ings and aspirations, a disposition to day- 
dream, unaccountable moods of melancholy, 
and often a sense of unrest and discontent 
with our surroundings. At the same time we 
should find it very hard to say what exactly it 
is we long for or grieve over. We experience 
unaccountable attractions towards, and interest 
in, certain people, and are conscious of a 
pleasant excitement in their presence and dis- 
appointment at their absence. We begin to 
have a half-childish ideal of the kind of man 
we should like for a husband, beginning with 
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the colour of his eyes and his hair, and if we 
are imaginative and romantically disposed 
there is no end to the theatrical charms with 
which we endow this impossible creature. All 
this bears the same relation to real love that a 
baby's first steps do to the sure tread of the 
practised mountaineer, and it would be as 
sensible in us to dream of marriage with one 
of our childish heroes as for a baby to plan 
the ascent of Mont Blanc. Now, rightly used, 
this time in our lives is a time of splendid 
possibilities ; it is the seed-time of our richest 
powers, those powers that will be harvested 
one day as pictures, as music and poetry, as 
literature, as deeds of bravery and heroism for 
God and King. For Almighty God is now en- 
dowing us with new perceptions, which enable 
us to penetrate more deeply into the mysteries 
of this beautiful creation. It is at this time in 
our lives that we begin to notice the glory of 
colour, the beauty of movement and form, the 
harmony of sound and the loveliness of order, 
and God has provided us with plenty of 
material upon which to exercise these new 
faculties, that they may expand and perfect to 
c 17 
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His ultimate praise. It should be an age of 
high aspirations y of great ideals, of strong 
enthusiasms. It should also be a time of pain- 
ful, laborious effort to train our powers. Now 
just as at first, until our faculties are trained, 
we admire crude colours, violent forms, and 
jingling music, so if we attempted to put our 
infant power of love to a use proper to its full 
maturity, we should love superficially, selfishly, 
vulgarly, and altogether disastrously. We 
must continue with heart and mind constant in 
the old affections to parents, relatives, and 
friends, and put our new faculties to school for 
many years. When we have our physical 
nature under control and in its proper place 
as third partner, when we understand that to 
follow an attraction that has its source in this 
part of our nature only, and against which 
mind and heart protest, is to act as the baby 
does who rushes towards the fire, then we are 
mature and balanced enough to think of love. 
Indeed only in this state can we think of love, 
for to think sooner is to encounter some 
spurious and partial form of love. 
There is another aspect of the case which as 
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Christians we cannot ignore. The devil has 
our ruin ever in view ; he is ever on the alert 
to find our weakest point, and, if he can, to 
induce us to make mistakes and to put our- 
selves into false positions. It does not require 
much imagination to see how the devil will try 
to work through these new emotions, how he 
will suggest that we should obey their prompt- 
ings and should give them the lead. What 
could please him better than to lead us on to 
such an irrevocable step as marriage through 
the prompting of part of our nature only, and 
that a part that should be under the control of 
the spirit, because he knows that such a step 
would condemn us to a life of miserable limita- 
tions very fruitful in temptation. 

Let us suppose that we are mature, in that 
we have acquired the right order and balance 
of our powers. That we have been educated 
to the point of admiring in the character of 
others that which is admirable, to value their 
fundamental virtues, to appreciate the delica- 
cies and graces of their minds ; that life has, 
in fact, so trained us that we have grown cap- 
able of sharing in the joys of friendship, still, 
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we have not yet experienced love. How^ then, 
are we to get a notion of what love will be. 

The most rational way will be to direct our 
gaze first towards the highest, ultimate, and 
extreme instances of the passion, as it has 
affected the lives of the noblest human crea- 
tures or is embodied in the greatest literature. 

If someone who had never seen a painting 
asked you to explain what the art of painting 
consisted in, would you describe it as the lay- 
ing on of flat washes of bright colour upon 
paper in the shapes of flowers, because that 
happened to be what your next-door neighbour 
did, who was supposed to have a little gift for 
painting? Would you not rather endeavour 
to describe the triumph of Raffael or Tintoretto 
in some of their greatest achievements, as 
witnessing what art could accomplish, and 
then proceed to explain that each in his several 
capacity did, right down to the next-door 
neighbour, strive in his degree to the same 
end, namely, to give concrete form to his inner 
vision of beauty. Although the number of 
people fitted to experience love supremely is 
not greater, in comparison with ordinary per- 
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sons, than are men of genius compared with 
those of mere talent, nevertheless by stud3ring 
them we shall better understand what that 
passion essentially is, of which we all receive 
the capacity for a small share in infinitely vary- 
ing degrees. And there is this about the 
matter, that increases the practical use of this 
order of proceeding. There is a balance in 
g^fts, and although the nature with a great 
capacity for love receives a larger share than 
may fall to our lot, that nature will also have 
other faculties proportionately stronger than 
we possess, so that the extent of the action of 
love upon their nature is about the same pro- 
portionally as is its action in our case upon our 
smaller faculties. It comes to this, it is verv 
much the same inner drama for all ; it is only a 
question of degree, and the varying height of 
the spiritual plane upon which it is played. 

Let us define human love, at its best, as the 
mysterious union in time of two immortal 
spirits, mutually completing, developing, and 
energising one another ; and since in time they 
are clothed in flesh, in its complete expressiod 
it is the union of their bodies also. It is 
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mysterious inasmuch as its coming is as hidden 
as that of the spirit which bloweth where it 
listeth. The consciousness of its presence is 
communicated through no hitherto known 
channel, with as little apparent help from 
visible means as a message sent by wireless 
telegraphy. Subconsciously sometimes, so 
that we are not aware of its presence until 
we find it full grown in our hearts, or it may be 
that we know the very moment of its coming ; 
the sound of a voice or the glance of an eye 
and life has new meaning for us, has yielded 
up one of her secrets. He or she may upset 
our theories, be disappointing in looks, or very 
little out of the ordinary in gifts ; but the rela- 
tion in which they stand to us is unique, final. 
All theorising is over, it is too late for condi- 
tions, here stands the being whose nature is 
the complement o^ ours, our comrade. 

Life was uninteresting enough yesterday, 
to-day we understand the meaning of it all, 
we are glad to breathe the same air, to tread 
the same earth with the beloved one. We 
want, and this is an unfailing note of the 
genuine passion, we want to be our best 
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possible selves, we want the beloved one to be 
his or her best possible self. We hate evil 
with a new energy, our whole being vibrates 
and glows with new purpose and endeavour, 
and we feel a new kindness and tenderness 
towards all around us. We seem to have 
grown and expanded out of all previous know- 
ledge ; we know that whatever the future holds 
in store for us, we can never be as we were 
before this happening. The degree in which 
all this is felt and the clearness with which it 
is realised will differ greatly, but unless in 
some degree this is felt, we are not experienc- 
ing love. 

But if this is love, you will say, all these 
noble emotions and fine feelings, they may 
constitute the hurricane, but where is the 
danger ? Just here. When love has entered, 
there comes also an overwhelming desire to 
give it expression, to communicate with our 
affinity, our kindred spirit, to share our 
thoughts, to mingle our very being with that 
of the loved one. Lovers are like two birds 
in separate cages, beating against the bars of 
their limitations. It may be, it sometimes 
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does happen, that love may come to us in 
circumstances that render its expression im- 
possible or unlawful ; perhaps we cannot even 
consent to experience the desire for expression 
without breaking a law of Almighty God, 
without committing sin. Here is surely 
danger enough. We find ourselves in the 
throes of the strongest passion let loose upon 
the earth for the shaping of man, one that 
laughs at reason, that defies the will, and we 
have one security, one only, to throw ourselves 
utterly upon the grace of God. We may be 
certain that God never abandons those who so 
do, but we must for ever get rid of the mis- 
taken notion that love, either when its ex- 
pression and enjo3rment are lawful and possible, 
or must be controlled or foregone, means 
*^ happiness *' — ^in the sense of ease and com- 
fort. Happiness there is of a poignant kind, 
but it carries with it suffering too, the kind of 
suffering that attends all upward growth, all 
expansions of the heart. 

Now all that we have learned before the 
coming of love has brought us thus far. The 
knowledge has preserved us from injuring our 
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nature by consenting to share in spurious 
imitations of love, it now enables us to control 
our conduct to some extent under the new 
experience ; no further can this knowledge help 
us. We must now cast ourselves in direct, 
personal, helpless dependence upon the grace 
of Almighty God. 

What is the law of God which is to guide 
our conduct — in this, life's greatest crisis? 
The law is not ambiguous, it is clear, em- 
phatic, binding on every Christian. Only with- 
in the sacrament of marriage is this intimate 
union between man and woman lawful ; all 
union outside the marriage tie is mortal sin 
and a grave crime against society. This is a 
supernatural law, taught us by revelation, but 
it is in harmony with a natural law, which 
equally manifests the will of God, and those 
individuals and nations who persistently dis- 
regard these laws are inevitably punished by 
disease and death. 

Let us consider what must be done in the 
most difficult of all circumstances, when love 
is genuinely felt and must be foregone. Since 
we cannot guard ourselves against the in- 
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coming of love, no sin or stigma attaches to 
us for experiencing its first movements. Let 
us rather regard this crisis as an opportunity 
which Almighty God is offering us of serving 
Him supremely. The two ends of the arc of 
this mystery of love, which we can firmly 
grasp, are, the overmastering strength of 
attraction on the one hand, and the law of 
God upon the other; the rest of the curve 
sweeps up out of our sight, hidden among the 
inscrutable purposes of God. The ends are 
sufiicient for our guidance, and something of 
the rest we can dimly discern. God cannot be 
cruel, and no suffering is purposeless, but 
always with good as its goal. We can under- 
stand something of this when we think how 
much nobility of character, strength of pur- 
pose, unswerving devotion to a cause, and 
patient labour for those in sin and sorrow, 
have had their roots in, or fresh impetus given 
them by, a passion mastered and controlled for 
the love of God. 

There is danger that we do not realise how 
much brave and cheerful endurance of this 
kind there is ampngst us in the world, be- 
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cause it is inevitably hidden^ whereas failure 
to obey the law of God is advertised in sins 
that all men can see. Such lives of self-coQtrol 
and self-sacrifice are centres of strong positive 
purity, the salt of the social world, that save 
it from corruption, and we may believe that 
the sufferings of these lives are no less accept- 
able in the eyes of God ^an are the renuncia- 
tions of those who serve him in the cloister. 
Catholics have ever been in the forefront in 
offering both kinds of sacrifice. 

What practical steps must we take when the 
call to heroism comes? Putting aside those 
few cases in which other ties make it im- 
possible, in which cases the grace of God is 
sufficient, there is one imperative duty, and 
that is, to separate ourselves from the person 
loved. At the very thought of this, nature 
within us will cry out that we cannot, and the 
devil, who delights to see us in danger, will 
busy himself with plausible suggestions that 
it is not necessary. He will suggest cases in 
which apparently an opposite course has been 
successful, will point out instances of lifelong 
friendships between men and women, and will 
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hint that the grace of God will suffice for us 
too. We may be sure of this, that those who 
stand safely, in the forefront of danger do so 
by reason of no pusillanimous dealings with 
the voice of conscience. They are not there 
as a concession to nature, but at the call of 
grace to a fuller martyrdom, and in spite of 
repeated pleadings to be spared the more 
difficult task. All these clamourings to dare 
impossible tasks show that we do not under- 
stand the real nature of the danger, or that we 
do not, in reality, put the love of God first. 

There must be no ambiguity, we must 
understand why, if we resist the voice of con- 
science, we shall go deeper into danger and 
having stifled present grace may cry in vain 
for a miraculous intervention later. The love 
we are considering is unlike, not so much in 
degree as in kind, all other experiences in the 
affections. We saw that its main character- 
istic was an ever-increasing desire for complete 
union with the person beloved. We are here 
in the embrace of a natural law, as old as the 
creation of man, in the working of which 
Almighty God has provided for the continuance 
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of the human race. The complete union of 
two characters culminates in the creation of a 
new character; the complete union of two 
bodies culminates in a new physical life, in the 
birth of a child. This is the hatural expression 
of the love which is consecrated in Holy 
Matrimony, and which is the foundation of the 
Christian home. If then we continue to re- 
main in the near neighbourhood of the loved 
one when marriage is not possible, we place 
ourselves in a position that is utterly unnatural; 
we continually give our love fuel to feed upon, 
and we fan a flame which soon grows beyond 
our power of quenching. As this passion 
grows, our hold upon the other end of the arc 
weakens, our realisation of the law of God 
becomes dim, we are swept on by the force of 
the promptings of nature, and we stand as 
Eve stood on the brink of the Fall, gazing at 
the apple which is good to eat, and with the 
voice of the serpent whispering in our ears, 
that God has asked of us too hard a thing. In 
the first instance God's grace war sufficient, 
the > thing was not in reality too hard, but we 
refused to depart and placed ourselves in a 
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position in which God never intended we 
should be. If the case be less extreme and 
we run no risk of committing actual mortal 
sin, still the unnaturalness of the situation 
proves too great a strain, and avenges itself 
in broken nerves and health impaired. 

But should we obey and depart? I admit 
that there is a hard time ahead. The sun has 
gone from the sky, the colour and the beauty 
from all nature, and we are sitting upon a heap 
of ashes, alone, and in a dark land. No, not 
quite in the dark. There comes a small mov- 
ing light near to the ground, one that we never 
noticed when the sun shone, and we remember, 
"Thy word shall be a lantern unto my feet"; 
and we are not quite alone, for a voice is 
whispering, **My grace is sufficient for thee," 
and, well, the beginnings of the new journey 
are hard enough, but soon the flickering light 
grows stronger, and we discern others moving 
by the side of us, and we see that we are in a 
noble company. The light grows till it floods 
the world as the sun never did, and we find 
ourselves on the threshold of a new and en- 
larged life, to the entrance of which our past 
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sufferings were as the birth-throes. We have- 
attained our completeness just as surely as 
have those who could exercise their love, 
though at the time the road seemed to lead in 
the opposite direction. 

This is rather tall talk, you may think, and 
only likely to apply to rare individuals. Cer- 
tainly very many of us will not experience 
these extremes of emotion ; we have neither 
the temperament nor the power of intense 
feeling requisite. A girl not infrequently finds 
herself in painful doubt as to whether she 
really is in love, for she cannot honestly say 
her experiences correspond with what she has 
read or heard on the subject. We may take 
it, if we are conscious of a threefold attraction, 
and at the same time feel that intense emotion 
is outside of our nature altogether, that what 
we are feeling is our share of genuine love, 
and that gentle experiences are in conformity 
with our particular character; that we shall 
experience nothing stronger, and that this, 
in its own quiet, orderly way, will bring us 
the fulness of happiness. There are girls, 
however, and it is more especially for such as 
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these that I write, who have in the depths of 
their nature a kind of shrinking' dread of love, 
a consciousness of a tremendous dormant 
power below the surface, and if, when they 
experience a gentle and manageable attrac- 
tion, which their parents perhaps approve, and 
which has woridly advantages, they are con- 
sdous that these hidden depths have not been 
stirred, then they must have nothing to say to 
such an affection. They must be true to thdr 
own nature, for to enter matrimony under 
these conditions would be to risk an awaken- 
ing later and to challenge a terrible tempta- 
tion. It is quite conceivable that a variety 
of circumstances may oblige a girl to forego a 
marriage at the will of her parents, but there 
are no conceivable drcumstances in which 
a parent should compel a girl to violate her 
nature by a marriage without love, and where 
any physical repugnance exists. The duty to 
parents ends with renunciation in deference 
to their wishes, and another and a very sacred 
duty steps in, duty to her unborn children. 
This thought will give strength to many a will, 
weak for self alone. It is not a question of 
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immolating herself only ; the man with whom 
she unites her life will also be the father of her 
children. 

There is one state of affairs that is perplex- 
ing, and for which we can find no completely 
satisfactory explanation, and that is, when 
love is to all intents and purposes truly ex- 
perienced by one and not reciprocated by the 
other. This forms part of the mystery which 
is a little beyond our sight. Often enough, of 
course, the heart of one or the other is im- 
patient and over-eager for love, ready to rush 
out towards one who bears some sort of re- 
semblance to the being who would be the 
complemental self. All the emotions are called 
into activity by this partial resemblance, and 
once active, they can only become quiescent 
again through considerable suffering. Con- 
ceivably, sometimes the one conscious of love 
is in the right, and the other in some way 
blinded or confused by an unbalanced nature, 
or held captive by some false counter-allure- 
ment.- Such problems as these have attracted 
modern poets and writers of fiction, but the 
subject defies theories and explanations. We 
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must accept the fact that, apart from all rash 
mistakes and immature ventures, such a thing* 
as mature, worthy, and faithful love goes often 
imrequite^d. It is never unproductive, but 
shapes a character, giving it often peculiar 
delicacy and intuitive power. Indeed, there is 
no experience of love that, rightly used, or 
bravely renounced, or finely disciplined, is not 
a royal road to Almighty God. 

Do not these thoughts explain the folly and 
suicidal nature of all flirtations, all undue 
familiarities, all want of dignity and restraint 
in behaviour, which not only mark us as want- 
ing in breeding, but which are stimulating to 
the physical side of our nature? The inevit- 
able result of such manners is to overthrow 
the right balance of our powers, to make us 
no longer free agents, and since our reason 
and our heart are confused, our judgment is 
unreliable. The sacrament of marriage is the 
sanctification of a contract, and to form a con- 
tract both parties must be free agents and 
fully aware of the nature of what they under- 
take. Of how many marriages can it be said, 
alas ! that both parties are free in this sense* 
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If we snatch the lower satisfaction, we of 
necessity forfeit our power of attaining to the 
higher. Flirtations blunt and coarsen the fine 
fibres of the nature, and put us out of tune 
for responding to the real melody when "we 
hear it. If we have fallen short of our highest 
possible self, if we have made an unworthy 
marriage with our eyes open, or have wilfully 
dulled the eyes of our mind and then married 
from worldly motives, we shall suffer a heart- 
hunger that the years will only increase. 

It seems fitting here to give some thought 
to a subject a good deal discussed in these 
days — the subject of friendship between men 
and women. Fresh from the consideration of 
the power of love, in what light are we to 
view those friendships that are usually called 
''platonic," that is to say, friendships that are 
founded upon the affinity of heart and mind, 
and in which the body has no part or is com- 
pletely under control? Are they possible? Are 
they wise? Are they an elevating influence? 
There will be plenty of people found to tell us 
that they are not possible, that when friend- 
ship poses as ''platonic,*' it is either love in an 
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immature state, or carefully concealed. If we 
observe a little, we shall see that such opinions 
are expressed by people of narrow experience 
and no great elevation of mind, and result 
from a sense of their own limitations, or 
embody their conviction concerning the in- 
capacity of their acquaintances to rise above 
the average mental level. What is true of 
average persons is not necessarily true of 
exceptional individuals. Not only are such 
friendships possible, but they are the crowning 
flower of Christian civilisation ; they are to be 
found nowhere outside the limits of Christian 
influence, and it would be true to say that they 
are not even desired by those who profess 
other faiths. It must be admitted that among 
after-Christians, and England numbers many 
such, that is to say, those who reaping the 
fruits of Christian liberty have abandoned the 
restraints of faith, attempts at intellectual 
friendships are not encouraging ; but this 
proves more convincingly that the salt of 
V Christian faith is needed to preserve such re- 

lationships in health. But even Christian 
friendships need a particular soil for their 
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existence, and this soil can be provided neither 
by the uneducated nor the very young. Now 
I am writing for the young, and I am not 
writing about the frank and friendly comrade- 
ship that may very naturally and healthily 
exist among young men and girls of the same 
social circle, and which is proper to their age, 
and allowed by our freer modern manners, but 
of a more specialised and closer comradeship 
of mind. And it has seemed to me necessary 
to speak of it, because in the first rush into 
the new worlds opened to them, young people 
have rashly bent down the topmost boughs of 
the trees, and have eaten of the fruit intended 
for those of taller growth, and the fruit has 
been as the Dead Sea apple in their mouths. 
Let us look at the taller people first, those 
who are ready and fit, for whom the fruit has 
ripened skywards, and when we understand 
their fitness for the gift, it will be an easy 
matter to understand our unfitness. Certain 
antecedent experiences are essential before a 
man or woman is fit for friendship in any 
deep sense of the word. Both must have 
been sufficiently sifted and tried, either by the 
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ordeals of active life or the strenuous conflicts 
of the interior life. These friendships are not 
for the raw recruit, but for the seasoned, for 
tjiose who have won their spurs and have 
attained to the freedom of their own higher 
natures. If friendship is the gift of God, it is 
also a reward for what we are, and God Him- 
self cannot bestow the gift until we are ready 
to receive it. For true friendship also a state 
of mind must be reached, hard to come by at 
any time, and not to be attained in early youth, 
expressed by Thomas k Kempis of old : ** Never 
desire to be singly praised and beloved, neither 
desire that anyone's heart should be much 
taken up with thee." Now youth greatly 
desires to be singly praised and beloved by 
one human creature, and asks nothing better 
than to be the constant preoccupation of one 
human heart. And rightly so, for youth should 
preserve the inner sanctuary of its heart in- 
violate during those years when the coming 
of love in its triple sense is probable. Some 
attain the necessary self-conquest and detach- 
ment early, and notably those who walked the 
mountain heights in close communion with 
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God, the saints who have trodden the dragon 
under foot. They provide us with examples 
of friendship, at the beauty and sacredness 
of which we can only guess. They help us 
to understand the freedom which is in Christ ; 
and what they have attained to perfectly, all 
who would enter these friendships without 
danger or tinge of dishonour, must attain in 
some degree. The intercourse of friendship ^ n 
passes along other channels than those mys- 
terious and emotional ones along which love 
passes, and it is not enough that the channels 
of intellect and heart and mind be opened ; it 
is necessary that the emotional channels be 
well sentinelled and guarded and in perfect 
discipline. Youth is too short a time in which 
to attain this discipline, and is very likely to 
mistake for it a passive and unawakened state 
of the affections, in which case sorrow is 
certain. 

Friendship is necessarily a far rarer thing 
than love, for love may be experienced by any 
type of character, and may flourish, albeit 
destructively, in the most unprepared soil. 
We choose our friends with cool heads and 
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nice discrimination, as compared witli the 
manner in wliich we are swept towards anotlier 
by the force called love. In reality we re- 
cognise a friend rather than choose one, for 
friendship is only possible where there is a 
certain amount of affinity. It has been said 
that "friends are a man's self in fractions." 
If we think of each individual character as 
many-faceted, we shall understand that a man 
may have several friends, each corresponding 
to and supplementing, as it were, a different 
facet. If we can realise this, if we can under- 
stand that in the matter of friendship another's 
ssarily our loss, and if we can 
he fact that the friend of our 
issarily sympathetic to us, and 
ire in common mth us than a 
Q, then we have some of the 
real friend. If, too, we under- 
east rising of jealousy irithin 
; ao element hostile to friend- 
\ in, that we have not yet 
e when we "never desire to 
[ and belov«d," and if we are 
' the natural in us even at the 
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cost of pain, then we understand the most en- 
during and refining element in friendship. 

But how can we understand these things 
except slowly as we gain the victory over self. 
Education has so multiplied the ways in which 
men and women may delight in one another's 
society, and benefit by the intellectual harmony 
that results from the communion of the mascu- 
line and the feminine mind, that mutual interest 
is no longer regarded as an entanglement of 
the affections. The new possibilities are to 
some extent recognised, and scandal is no 
longer taken where once it would have been 
inevitable. But in this very progress there 
is a danger that the young may claim as a 
right what they are not even ready to under- 
stand, particularly in circles where young men 
and women mix in a student life upon friendly 
terms of common study. The danger is for 
the more sensitive, and that is usually the girl. 
When the general friendliness in which each 
furthers the best interests of the other, and 
which is always refining, begins to specialise, 
when one singles another out for special con- 
fidence and exclusive attention, then the danger 
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begins, and, too often, the deterioration. It 
is an attempt to claim the privileges of an 
engagement without its responsibilities rather 
than friendship, and for this reason such a 
relationship is often used by blunt and ego- 
tistical natures, incapable of recognising the 
delicate obligations attaching to it, as a means 
of satisfying their vanity, or ministering to 
their comfort. Such characters are the refined 
and intellectual counterparts of sensualists. 
They are not uncommon, and modern con- 
ditions have widened their sphere of opera- 
tions. 

Friendships are entered into by young people 
from a variety of motives, some partly good, 
some wholly bad, all of which more ex- 
perienced or very finely tempered natures 
would feel to be dishonest or unworthy. It 
may be from a selfish desire for amusement or 
society — at any price, it may be from the love 
of power and influence and the thirst for 
admiration, or it may be from a genuine but 
mistaken wish to be kind, a mistake which 
may ultimately lead to the inflicting of much 
pain. It may be an unavowed desire on the 
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part of one or both to force the hand of time, 
to go to meet the possible experience of love 
under cover of another name. These friend- 
ships are too often mere experimental dab- 
blings in the shallows of emotion, where one 
of two may venture too deeply for safety. If 
the desire for such a friendship come to a girl, 
if she find herself slipping into it, let her 
search well and honestly into her motives, let 
her drag them out into the wholesome sunlight 
of prayer, and if she find no danger lurking in 
them for herself y let her think carefully if the 
man rises in her esteem and in real manliness 
by accepting so much from her, at a time of 
life when, if he feel the need of companionship, 
he should turn his thoughts towards marriage 
and possess his heart in patience. There is 
need of warning, for young girls are affection- 
ate, and are apt to be imprudent of their own 
interests, and not as yet wise enough to know 
that their true interests are ultimately the 
man's interests too, and that their self- 
forgetfulness is also his increase of selfish- 
ness and unchivalry. 

Exclusive and intimate friendships are not 
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wise or right for young people. They are the 
privilege of those who have reached a fuller 
development, who have climbed up to the 
necessary level, who have learned the full 
lesson — ** Never desire to be singly praised 
or beloved ; for this belongeth to God alone, 
who hath none like unto Himself." 

Towards the taller people, it may be older in 
years, it may be only especially gifted in mind, 
we owe something that carries with it an 
obligation. It is their spiritual ancestors in 
the past who have won for us the moral 
liberties we now possess ; it is they who at all 
times are in the vanguard of progress ; it is 
they who make the paths we all shall ulti- 
mately tread. Let us see that we never 
calumniate them, never insist upon measuring 
their capabilities by what we can safely permit 
ourselves. A humble attitude best becomes us 
in their regard. When anyone says that they 
do not believe in such friendships, and that in 
a way intended to imply that their attitude 
is the result of a higher standard and fuller 
knowledge, they proclaim their own limita- 
tions and the plane upon which their minds 
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habitually move. Much scandal is thus taken 
that was never given, and much misery caused 
by people who pretend to further the cause of 
religion and morality, and who in reality 
diffuse an unwholesome and sickly atmosphere 
by depreciating belief in goodness and in the 
power of the grace of God. The cause of 
purity is best served by seeing to the spotless- 
ness of our own conduct and our own motives, 
by stifling petty jealousies when we witness 
liberties that we cannot share, and valiantly 
and at all costs protecting the fair name of 
others. 

Let us in youth keep an honest watch over 
ourselves, let us meditate on these things when 
our ordeals are still in the future. '' For this 
shall every one that is holy pray to Thee in 
a seasonable time." If we neglect this, if we 
drift along heedlessly, we may one day find 
ourselves in peril of drowning in the flood of 
our passions, the face of God obscured from 
our sight, for verily "In a flood of many 
waters they shall not come nigh Him." 
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''Confirm in our minds, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the 
Sacraments of the true faith." 

IT is natural enough for the maiden to 
dream of marriage as the delectable land 
of her heart's aspirations. It is also natural 
for the Catholic girl to think of it as the 
Sacrament that sanctifies the estate she so 
willingly enters. I propose that we contrast 
the mind of the girl who has received a religi- 
ous vocation with that of the maiden about to 
be married. We shall find great points of 
similarity, and the realising of this similarity 
will help to elevate our thoughts about the 
married state. They need a continual eleva- 
tion, for our thoughts are apt, in consequence 
of much that we see around us, to drift imper- 
ceptibly into the attitude of regarding mar- 
riage as the vocation of less choice souls. 
Where a mental atmosphere of this kind pre- 
vails, even under cover of laudation of the 
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religious state, it has a depressing effect upon 
the thoughts of the married regarding their 
own condition, and disfigures the true ideal of 
Christian marriage. 

V The girl with a vocation is conscious that 
the divine call has thrilled and expanded her 
heart, until earthly love with all it seemed to 
offer has dwindled in comparison to a colour- 
less^ and unsatisfying thing. Her soul has 
been called to spiritual espousals, and she 
realises that to hery spiritual love brings 
growth and development, and that earthly love 
would lead her along a lower and a narrower 
path, and that, if she journeyed in that direc- 
tion, the earthly clouds which obscure spiritual 
things would thicken until the whole heavens 
were dark and God hidden from her gaze. On 
the other hand, the earthly bride is conscious 
that for her love has been a great awakening, 
that it has not only brought a rich midsummer 
to the springtime of hei" nature, but that it has / 
literally brought her nearer to God; and so [ 
quickened her spiritual insight, that her con- ) 
ceptions of life and duty and responsibility are / 
deepened and widened. Her capacities for \oyf 
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and pain are so enlarged, that the cross is seen 
in a fuller light, and the possibility of its in- 
fluence penetrating the very fibres of her 
natural affections is realised. 

Almighty God has touched both souls with 
the ecstasy of love, one directly, the other 
indirectly through a fellow-creature, and both 
are by that experience placed in a state which 
renders it possible for them to persevere in the 
trials of their respective vocations and to serve 
Grod as. He requires. 

We must look upon the religious state, and 
upon marriage, as two of the great parallel 
roads that lead across life to Almighty God. 
The vocations are distinct and not inter- 
changeable. 

Let us assume that you are going to be 
married shortly. You have thought a good 
deal about marriage probably ; ^ith a view to 
yourself, your individual hopes and fears, you 
pray that you may be a faithful and devoted 
wife and that God will give you strength for 
your new duties. You think of the home at 
Wazareth, and of Our Lady as the pattern 
mother. But now I want you to direct yoiir 
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thoughts to the married state itself, and to 
understand very thoroughly in what it con- 
sists and the binding obligations it imposes, 
and to grasp the fact that these obligations 
remain binding under any conceivable set of 
circumstances, no matter how sad or how 
bitter the circumstances may have come to be. 
You know this quite well you think! In a 
way you do ; you know the law of the Church. 
But I ask you to think of the married state in 
such a way that you come to be in lave^ not 
only with your future husband, but with the 
state itself; until you understand the full 
significance and grandeur of the responsi- 
bilities that God has placed upon the shoulders 
of women. It is the duty of every girl to 
think long and deeply, for the signs of the 
times would seem to indicate that Catholic 
women will soon occupy an unique position in 
modern society, as the only loyalists to the 
ideal of Christian marriage. Some of you in 
marrying may find yourselves placed in an 
entirely non-Catholic circle, as might be the 
case should your husband belong to a regiment 
quartered at a small station, or should his 
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work take him an3nvhere remote from Catholic 
society. Then the full significance of the con- 
trolling power of your faith upon practice will 
dawn upon you ; then you will realise to what 
dangers, what baseness, what selfishness, and 
what sin the absence of definite belief and 
teaching exposes men and women, whose in- 
tentions at the start were good enough. You 
will understand the duty of cultivating a moral 
courage that publicly avows its allegiance to 
the law of God, in the face of ridicule, or con- 
tempt, or false pity, and, if need be, against 
the full tide of a lower public opinion. It is 
difficult to conceive of a greater need for 
modern society than the need of many brave 
Christian women in its midst. 

What is it you undertake when you marry ? 
You enter a permanent state which lo.ve has 
made possible, alluring, congenial, but which 
nevertheless imposes some absolutely binding 
conditions, the fulfilling of which in the years 
to come may cease to appear alluring, con- 
genial, or even possible. Marriage may bring 
happiness, riches, and position, or it may bring 
the reverse ; it may bring all that renders the 
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fulfilling of its duties easy, or it may bring the 
opposite of all these things. It may bring an 
increasing love, or it may bring the discovery 
that a great mistake has been made, or the 
recognition of the person, not your husband, 
with whom happiness would have been possible. 
These things are the mere accidents of the 
state, not its essence. The essence is that it 
is a permanent state, as permanent as that of 
Holy Orders, and in entering it you pledge 
yourself, in spite of the vicissitudes of fortune 
or the caprices of affection, to fulfil its obliga- 
tions. That which is required of you is abso- 
lute fidelity to your husband and acceptance 
of the duties of motherhood. 

A little illustration will help us to separate 
in our minds the two ideas, of faithfulness 
inspired by and co-existent with personal love, 
and faithfulness to the obligations of the 
married state in the absence of love or in the 
presence of temptation to an unlawful attach- 
ment. 

When an officer receives his commission in 
the army, he is pledged to loyalty to king and 
country, and if he betrays either, he is degraded, 
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and forfeits his title to honour and respect. It 
would not for a moment be held as an excuse 
for his treachery, although it might excite pity 
for his weakness y that he came to love a 
daughter of the enemy, and so allowed his 
secret to be charmed from him^ and became 
a traitor. We all feel here that his personal 
affections and sufferings should have been as a 
grain of sand in the balance, compared with the 
weight of the vast issues at stake ; that nobility 
of character would have lain in recognising 
this, and that his degradation is just. Do we 
all realise this as fully with regard to unfaithful- 
ness in marriage ? Do we realise that married 
people receive a commission from God and 
country ? 

So thoroughly has the naturalistic school of 
literature, when not restrained by faith in 
revelation or belief in a binding moral law, 
done its work, that a good deal of modern 
fiction is engaged in preaching that duty lies in 
obedience to whichever passion is deepest and 
strongest. We are often called upon to witness 
the bitter struggles and grinding sorrow of 
those uncongemally married, whose very 
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human pain and sore straits, beings usually 
contrasted with the unimaginative hardness 
of the untemptfedf makes a claim upon our 
sympathy and is used as a direct appeal to 
enlist us among the ranks of those who cry 
out at the tyranny of any binding law. The 
curtain is usually rung down upon the drama 
at the instant when fidelity seems to promise 
starved and blighted lives, or when gratified 
love is at the momentary zenith of its satis- 
faction or expires in picturesque suicide. This 
class of writer never presents us with a picture 
of the all-round deterioration in character, 
the untruth, the deceit, the selfishness, and 
the general debasement that follow upon 
sin unrepented and unatoned. Inevitably this 
gospel of the affections finds a ready response 
in merely human nature ; for the hardest lesson 
of all that we have to learn is that of the true 
place of the affections. 

Non-Christian women, whose outlook upon 
life was neither wide nor logical, have con- 
tributed their full share to this class of fiction. 
They have actually claimed freedom to dis- 
regard moral law as one of the ** rights " that 
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should put woman upon an equality with man 
who had forfeited the full dignity of their man- 
hood. And so great was their ignorance, that 
they wrote in good faith, with a kind of dis- 
tempered earnestness, and believed that in 
throwing over all that Christianity had won 
for women they were advancing the cause of 
their "progress." In advocating "free love" 
as the goal of the future, they forgot that we 
have but to step into the gutters and alleys of 
our great towns to find it in active operation 
among the submerged and outcast. If no 
wider issues were at stake than the happiness 
of two individuals, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to stifle conscience and pervert the 
sense of right. It sometimes happens in real 
life that a tie, which had its origin in sin, is 
exalted into an obligation, and loyalty to the 
companion in sin, and consideration for what is 
supposed to constitute his or her happiness, 
comes to take the place of loyalty to God. 
The happiness of the individual is important, 
and is intended as a help in the fulfilling of 
wider duties ; but the obligation to duty 
remains, however human frailty may have 
made shipwreck of personal happiness. 
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Society is made up of families, and upon the 
soundness of each separate family the solidity 
of the whole fabric depends. All the mis- 
sionary and philanthropic work in the civilised 
world is only engaged in saving the wreckage, 
and supplying the work left undone by un- 
sound families. It would be impossible to 
overestimate the influence for good upon the 
nation at large of rightly ordered family life, 
nor is it possible to restore health to a corrupt 
nation, except by restoring purity to the family. 
The question of conduct as a wife and a mother 
can never be merely a personal one, never only 
a question of saving our own souls. There is 
no shaking off our obligations to others. If 
you are a neglectful mother and a selfish wife, 
your act injures yourself, it injures your home, 
but the consequences of your example and the 
results of your failure are as wide as the 
circling eddies caused by the casting of a 
pebble into a pool. Remove the corner-stone 
from a building, and the equilibrium of the 
whole is destroyed, the walls are rent with 
cracks and fissures ; there is no part unaffected. 
Destroy the integrity of a single family, and 
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the social fabric suffers in the same way, for 
each individual family bears all the weight of 
a comer-stone. If feelings and affections were 
intended as the supreme guides in life, where 
had been the need of revealed religion? If 
natural instincts and impulses were always 
coincident with right, where the need of law ? 
What we cry out for, when we rebel against 
the need to do violence to a part of our nature, 
is in reality to be put into a lower plane of 
creation, to be allowed to be as animals who 
cannot sin, and for whom nature is the one 
law. It is a plea for disinheritance and dis- 
endowment, and we cry to God to efface in us 
that part which is made in His image. It is 
exactly because, if left to himself, man could 
never have discovered where his true interests 
lay, that God has intervened with revelation. 
Have affections, then, no right to be heard? 
They held the field before marriage, that time 
of betrothal was the one moment in a lifetime 
when they were the supreme factors in a 
decision. That was their hour of supremacy, 
and marriage once entered upon, their claim 
has to make way to fidelity to a law and to 
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a state of life. We hear much of moral 
problems nowadays. For the Catholic woman 
there are no such questions possible ; the only 
problem for her is how most perfectly to fulfil 
the ideal of Christian marriage. To approach 
the desired ideal it is essential that both hus- 
band and wife obey the law of God, and that 
each takes up his or her share of responsibility 
and labour. But while it is essential for 
perfection that neither fall below the highest 
standard, it is possible for the woman to pre- 
serve a good atmosphere in the home, and to 
educate her children well, even when the hus- 
band has vices or failings that make her task 
terribly difficult, and her share of what should 
be a dual burden, overwhelming. It is not 
possible, however, for the husband to preserve 
the home influence intact in the presence of a 
bad wife. The husband's shortcomings may 
be, and often are, matters that chiefly concern 
his life outside the home, and can be hidden 
from his children, whose loss is mainly that 
they dp not receive that love and personal 
guidance from him to which they had a right. 
The wife's failings affect the very centre of the 
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home ; they cannot be hidden. She is the 
source from which all domestic government 
flows. Her example will quickly make itself 
felt by every member of the household staff; 
and if her paramount interest should once 
stray to something or someone outside her 
vocation, confusion and disaster is inevitable. 
Do you understand something of the immense 
responsibility to society and the nation that is 
placed upon the shoulders of women, over and 
above the more intimate obligations to husband 
and children ? More it is not wise to discuss 
in this paper, but so soon as a girl marries, 
and by reason of her new position, finds the 
tongues of friends and acquaintances unlocked, 
with all the want of reticence and absence of 
fixed principle or of delicacy that is the regret- 
table modern fashion, she will be thankful that 
she has meditated upon and well understood 
the ideal of Christian marriage. Much of 
what she will hear will be plausible and sincere 
enough, a curious blend of right aspiration 
and low aim, half-truths as the goal and sin as 
the means of arriving there, but the very last 
thought that will inspire these conversations 
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will be that religion has anything absolute 
to say upon the matter. Now let us look at 
another aspect of the possibility for good in 
the influence of family life outside the home. 
It is possible for the interior of the home to be 
well ordered, for the atmosphere to be one of 
affection, for the duties towards husband and 
children to be fulfilled, and yet for the attitude 
of the members of the family towards all per- 
sons and things outside the home to be 
thoroughly narrow and selfish. If this is the 
case, the children of such a home will enter 
life at a terrible disadvantage, and they will be 
quite unaware of their true worth or the right 
attitude that becomes them towards others. 
The temper of mind that tends to produce 
these homes begins in very early days, and is 
inevitably shown during the time of *' engage- 
ment." Let us watch a girl who is happily 
engaged, and who may confidently look for- 
ward to a life of increasing fulness and joy. 
An engagement is a time supremely interest- 
ing, not only to the two most concerned, but 
to all their circle of acquaintances. It is a 
time devoted to mutual study and to golden 
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dreams of the future. And it is very neces- 
sary that there should be such a probationary 
period between a declaration of love and a 
marriage, for although a wonderful tact is 
born of love, there is inevitably much to learn 
and to condone, when two separate and im- 
perfect individualities have to arrive at a har- 
monious understanding as to the practical 
working of daily life. An engagement is a 
tremendous revelation of character. From 
being a comparatively unimportant person, a 
girl suddenly finds herself the centre of in- 
terest; all the members of the household are 
busied in one way or another with prepara- 
tions for her future, presents flow in from all 
sides, testifying to affection and goodwill. 
She receives as gifts all the insignia, as it were, 
of her approaching dignity. Now if we ob- 
serve that at such a time a girl is so over- 
whelmed with this new importance, and these 
absorbing personal emotions, that she utterly 
forgets all her previous interests and ties, then 
we can safely predict dangers in the future. 
A certain amount of egotism is generally 
allowed her at such a time, but if her thought- 
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fulness for others becomes blunted, then she 
is sowing the seeds of some unlovely character- 
istics later. We sometimes see that she never 
g^ves a thought to what her parents may feel 
at losing her, or never thinks how, beneath 
all the sincere rejoicings of her sisters, there 
must inevitably be a wistful longing for the 
happiness they have not known. We see her 
accept her good fortune as a sign that her 
personal attractions are superior to those per- 
haps of an elder sister, whom she leaves be- 
hind to continue the patient home duties, the 
fulfilling of which is never recognised by the 
great ''send off," and chorus of interest and 
sympathy, that start the bride on her course. 
She is a little contemptuous of, or oblivious to, 
the womanliness that never receives the hom- 
age of jewels or of beautiful clothes. If we 
see these things, we fear she is little likely to 
make a good comrade in sickness and mis- 
fortune. Now too selfish an absorption, 
during an engagement and in the early days 
of married life, leaves a bad legacy to the after 
years of family life. 

Great happiness is in danger of breeding a 
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dual selfishness, which, as children are born, 
continues as an extended selfishness. All the 
ecstasy of the first stages of love, accepted in 
a spirit of egotism and self-indulgence, very ill 
prepares a girl for the deeper, but perhaps 
more sober love of married life. Enervated by 
unrestrained emotion, she has little taste for 
taking up the monotonous duties of a house- 
hold. Having been too wholly absorbed in 
her own feelings, she loses all power of view** 
ing things from a reasonable and common** 
sense point of view, becomes exacting, self- 
centred, and jealous. Then comes the attempt 
to soothe her own disordered nature by amuse** 
ment and distractions outside the home, until 
frivolity and dissipation grow upon her. Here 
is one result of a selfish start. There is another, 
and one that is the pitfall of another kind of 
temperament, which is quite as common, and 
almost as harmful. 

In this case, the dual love proves so satisfy* 
ing, the duties inside the home so absorbing, 
that any claims outside the home come to be 
quite ignored. Conduct towards members of 
the family, and towards those outside the 
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charmed circle, comes to be measured by quite 
a different standard. The children grow up 
with a vague notion that they are privileged 
beings, that they are made of rather finer clay 
than the rest of mankind, that persons outside 
their small world are not deserving of the same 
consideration as themselves, and that their 
rights are not worth the same amount of 
thought. When it does not result in anything 
so extreme as this, the consequence of years of 
too narrow an absorption in domestic interests, 
and neglect of outside interests, is a very dull 
mental atmosphere in the home. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the sin and dissipation 
that have had their roots in a reaction from the 
dulness, often the appalling dulness, of other- 
wise good homes. A home should not only be 
the centre of purity and honour and Christian 
virtue, it should also be the centre of attraction, 
of intellectual pleasures, and innocent gaiety, 
it should be the centre of an affection whose 
warmth radiates far beyond the actual family 
circle. 

Now a girl who remains thoughtful and 
tactful towards old friends during her en- 
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gagement, will continue to be thoughtful and 
tactful towards the members of her household 
later. She will have a sympathetic insight into 
the needs of the lives of those she employs^ 
she will divine the hardships and trials in lives 
less fortunate than her own, the shifts of 
poverty, the social sensitiveness of the un- 
important members of her circle ; and having 
a house of her own, she is able to perform 
a hundred small kindnesses, that other women 
may long to do without having it within their 
power. Such a woman as this will train her 
children unconsciously in that perfect breeding 
that characterises the Christian •* gentleman" 
and '* lady." She will train them to be citizens 
of the world in the highest sense, for she is 
laying the foundations of characters, that 
should they be combined with exceptional 
talents, will make great statesmen, or leaders 
of men, or missionary priests. 

The training of children alone requires all the 
experience that years of insight into the natures 
of others can bring. The children of a family 
have as a legacy the characteristics of two dis- 
tinct races. Many curious ancestral traits and 
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tendencies may appear in a son and daughter, 
of which the character of father and mother 
gave no promise. You may have a child to love 
and train whom you feel you know intimately, 
and whom you are conscious of understanding ; 
and you may have another whose tempera- 
ment and disposition are strange to you ; and 
most difficult case of all, you may have one 
who so exactly repeats your own failings and 
tendencies, that you find it almost impossible to 
take a just or wise view of its nature. A 
mother's task, in spite of all the natural love 
that she brings to the undertaking, is no easy 
one. Modern science has lightened responsi- 
bilities in matters of health and training in 
early habits ; knowledge-bn this score is within 
the reach of all. Roughly speaking, it is true 
that no one can supply the mother's place in 
the child's life ; but there are circumstances in 
which this is not true, and when to persist 
in doing herself what another can do better is 
not love, but mere selfishness. Such a case 
might occur in illness, when the calm, dispas- 
sionate ministration of the trained nurse is 
necessary, or in teaching a subject that could 
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be more skilfully done by another. There are 
the rare cases, too, when a stranger can better 
understand the ^^ unusual" child's tempera- 
ment. To be equal to those abnegations is to 
be heroic in motherly love, and to be heroic in 
such crises, previous habits of consideration 
for, and insight into the lives of others, are 
needed. Too agreeable a settling down to 
enjoy the mere comforts of home, produces 
a kind of fatty degeneration of the nobler 
powers, and makes in the home an atmosphere 
that suffocates all high aspirations. 

Usually, however, and mercifully, the keener 
joys of married life are balanced by keener 
sorrows and anxieties than are known to single 
lives ; the lights are brighter, the shadows are 
darker, the opportunities for development are 
greater ; but if these opportunities are missed 
or misused, the deterioration is in proportion. 
Married people are called to serve Almighty 
God in an especial way, to sacrifice themselves 
and to spend themselves for their children, and 
if the blessing of children is withheld, to 
perfect and discipline one another's characters, 
and to stimulate one another in their work. 
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To enable them to do this at all, He has given 
them the supreme gift of human love. It is 
God's intention that love and marriage shall 
go hand in hand. We know that this is not 
always the case, but we also know that when 
it is not, it is the result of our sin, or wilfulness, 
or ignorance, or rash passion. We may have 
to atone for these in suffering, almost in mar- 
tyrdom, but there is nothing unjust or cruel in 
this. This call to suffer may come in any lot, 
and if it comes io our own, it is' our road to 
perfection. The only injustice or cruelty would 
have been in leaving us in any doubt as to 
our duty, or in what sin consisted, and in what 
way we can secure our salvation. When all 
personal joy seems lost, we have still the great 
ideals of fidelity and honour and duty to fight 
for, and in struggling to preserve them we 
arrive at a fuller love of God. 

There are many lesser temptations that beset 
married life, many base and shallow ideals that 
may allure and attract, such as extravagant dis- 
play, worldly and social ambitions, and an exces- 
sive love of society and luxury. A great deal 
might be said on all these heads without any 
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solid result, it would be so much pruning of 
the leaves of a tree that would immediately 
put forth fresh shoots of similar nature. Such 
as they are, they are ideals, of a kind, and the 
only possible way to cure them is to under- 
mine them by deeper and better ideals. Once 
the sap ceases to mount through the old 
channels, the leaves die and fall off of them- 
selves. All vulgar manifestations of ambition 
betray an absence of a higher ambition, and all 
grasping at unworthy satisfaction witnesses 
to a bankruptcy where the deeper joys lie. It 
is stimulating to reflect that in all the matters 
great and small that affect social life, a 
married woman's example and opinion carry 
a weight peculiarly their own. Her wisdom 
stands for the dual wisdom of husband and 
wife, of man and woman, and ultimately this 
wisdom is the most sure and the most just of 
all human tribunals. 

There is a striking difference in character 
between the dwellers in remote country places, 
who spend much time in solitude with nature, 
and the dwellers in the rush and excitement 
of town life. The countryman has pondered 
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over his simple beliefs, has dwelt with them, 
absorbed them, made them his own, until they 
have shaped and formed his character. The 
speech of a shepherd in some out of the way 
corner of the world, betrays him always as 
something of a mystic, original, thoughtful. 
The townsman has acquired a great deal of 
half-digested knowledge which is too often 
quite divorced from conduct, and in no way 
influences his character. Now you Catholic 
girls are trained in a habit of meditation, you 
are accustomed to periods of silent days, 
when you shut out worldly matters and enter 
upon thoughts of God. And you are trained 
to get below mere sentiment and feeling, and 
to ponder the things of God with the intellect 
and reason. The subjects upon which you 
meditate are simple and few, but they re- 
present eternal truth. You are like the 
dwellers in the country, and these truths are 
shaping and forming you, and giving grit and 
fibre to your character, and will influence your 
conduct the length of life. Your non-Catholic 
sisters, with their varied and brilliant know- 
ledge, a possession rather than an influence, 
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and the depths of their minds still unplumbed, 
are as the dwellers in towns. Preserve these 
deeper habits of mind as the most precious 
heritage you have. You will mix far more 
freely in general society than your mothers or 
your grandmothers were able to do ; you will 
be brought more directly into contact with a 
society in which many solvents are at work, 
that have sapped the old foundations and that 
have no binding power for the making of new 
ones. You are needed, but you must be deep, 
you must be strong, and you must have sym« 
pathy and the wish to help. The help you 
will be able to give will be by example, by 
upholding pure and wholesome standards in 
the conversations in which you find yourselves 
taking a share, and above all, by personal 
sympathy and tactful influence over those in 
need of help. Now for these things superficial 
thought and superficial knowledge are not 
enough. Marriage will call you forth from the 
comparative shelter of your girlhood, and you 
will be confronted, as others have been before 
you, with possibilities of influence that are 
open only to the married. I would urge 
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strongly upon all who are on the eve of an 
approaching marriage to make a good retreat. 
And in this retreat, ask God's grace, not only 
for yourself and your husband, that you 
may rule your children and your household 
well, but ask it too, that you may see your 
mission outiside the family, your vocation to- 
wards all less well taught, less helped, less 
protected than yourself. The burden of empire 
rests equally on women as on men ; take up 
your share bravely, your unique share, that of 
helping to maintain and restore the ideal of 
Christian marriage. 
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** For the long* nights you lay awake 

And watched for my unworthy sake : 

For your most comfortable hand 

That led me through the uneven land : 

For all the story books you read : 

For all the pains you comforted : 

For all you pitied, all you bore, 

In sad and happy days of yore : 

My second mother, my first wife. 

The angel of my infant life — 

From the sick child, now well and old, 

Take, nurse, the little book you hold ; 

And grant it, heaven, that all who read 

May find as dear a nurse at need." 

R. L. S. 

IF we wish to form a just estimate of the 
lives of others who are differently circum- 
stanced to ourselves, we must not think of them 
in our own moments of depression or discon- 
tent, when we are out of heart with our own 
lot, for then they will appear to us as possess- 
ing what we lack, and as free from the bur- 
dens we bear, and our thoughts will not be 
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penetrating, but self-pitying and profitless. It 
is not while we are undergoing any painful ex- 
perience that our sympathetic insight is keenest, 
but when the experience is over, and our 
nature is the richer by the fruits of it, then we 
are aware of possessing enlarged and deepened 
perceptions. Therefore if we wish to arrive at 
a sympathetic understanding of lives that are 
unlike our own, we must meditate upon them 
in our own moments of expansion and large- 
heartedness, when we are content with our lot 
and all is well with the world. 

It is in such moments as these that the 
married woman discovers that her single sister 
may be lonely and her life colourless, that the 
single woman perceives how the married sister's 
life may be one long sacrifice and how the 
years have no holidays for her. The woman 
with a profession understands that another 
equally gifted, but who is bound by home ties, 
has to stifle all aspirations to use her talents 
practically, and the leisured woman understands 
how the grinding monotony of work may leave 
no room for the graces in the wage-earning 
life. 
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We are to consider the life of the woman of 
leisure with a view to discovering the possi- 
bilities for good inherent in that particular 
state, and we shall do this better if we first 
penetrate its peculiar trials and dangers, and 
discern which of these are merely incidental 
to social custom, and which vital and just a 
necessary share of the general burden of life. 

I think we shall soon perceive that the secret 
burden of most lives of leisure is a sense of 
purposelessness and indefiniteness, which some- 
times amounts to a dim realisation of being 
a stunted and an arrested development. Lives 
of leisure are usually found among women of 
the middle and upper classes, who have no 
need to earn money, no very decided gifts, and 
who are unmarried. Now neither purposeless- 
ness nor undevelopedness are signs of moral 
health. 

Life is certainly intended by Almighty God to 
be one long process of development. We start 
with all our powers in the germ, and they 
expand and strengthen with the passing years, 
until old age mellows the whole, and we stand 
full grown so far as this life can take us. And 
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perfection should be our aim, no less, and in 
this sense, success too. Our part is utmost 
endeavour, and if God sees fit to send failure 
and frustration as the reward of our endea- 
vour, we can rejoice that we are chosen to 
share in the humiliation of our Lord ; but only 
in this case is failure more noble and more 
fruitful than success, never when it is the result 
of our own inertia and unfaithtulness. 

For if the world owes most to apparent 
failure, it owes an immense debt, too, to those 
who have traded diligently with their talents, 
and it is the men and women who arrive at the 
end of a life of labour with honour and dignity, 
who build the fine traditions that encourage 
others to serve God as valiantly in their turn. 

If a life is to expand in orderly sequence, it is 
necessary that its environment be changed from 
time to time. The child in the nursery reaches 
an age when it is no longer good for it to 
remain in the nurse's care, it has learned all that 
can be learned there, and if the situation is 
prolonged it will deteriorate ; and so the child 
passes on to school. In due time the nourish- 
ment that school life can give the boy is ex- 
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hausted, he needs the richer soil of a larger 
world, and he passes on to colleg-e or enters 
a profession. We shall find that, ideally, life 
provides for these needs and provides the 
necessary soil. Thus a girl would pass from 
school to a share in social life, then marriage 
and motherhood and the care of others, until 
she in her turn is cared for by a younger genera- 
tion. Or she enters the cloister, and is first 
trained, and then passes to ever-increasing 
responsibilities and labours ; or she climbs up 
the various steps of a profession, until she 
retires and watches the careers of a younger 
generation. But life is not ideal for all, and it 
is not always normal. It is more especially in 
times of social evolution that things are apt to 
get a little out of gear for the average indi- 
vidual. We are passing through such a time, 
and I think it is the lives of leisured women 
that suffer most. 

Machinery and the innumerable scientific 
and* commercial developments of modern times 
have completely revolutionised domestic life, 
and our ideas concerning the family have not 
quite kept pace with the change. We are at 
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liberty to regret the change, but it is an accom- 
plished fact, and must be reckoned with in the 
ordering of our own lives. A home is essentially 
the cradle of two generations. In it the younger 
generations are sheltered and reared, and in it 
the elder generations are cared for and cheered 
in the last years of their declining powers. 
But there is a middle period in every life, a 
period when individuality asserts itself and 
claims room to expand, when the powers, 
which the early training has developed, 
clamour to be exercised. Young men leave 
the parent home to fight their way in the world 
and become the founders of new homes, and 
the majority of girls either marry and become 
the centres of new circles, or enter upon some 
career. But there is a remnant, a sufficiently 
large one to have social significance, who 
remain living on into middle age or later, in the 
original parent home. To some extent this has 
always been the case, but in earlier generations, 
before machinery had driven all the domestic 
crafts from the home, there was work for many 
to do. It was necessary work, it needed in- 
telligence and skill in the doing, and it afforded 
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free play for the administrative and practical 
qualities that are dormant in feminine nature. 
It would be idle to attempt to revive these 
occupations ; if revived, they would merely be 
of the nature of hobbies ; no woman could 
cheat herself into the belief now, that in brew- 
ingy distilling, and spinning for the household, 
she was providing for wants that would remain 
wants but for her labour. 

With the growth of wealth among the middle 
classes, an increasing number of girls are 
exempt from contributing at all to the work 
of the household, and have as much time as 
have their superiors in rank, to devote to social 
amusements, without the restraining duties 
and obligations that high rank brings. There 
is a disturbing influence at work to-day that 
was absent in the lives of our grandmothers. 
The steady stream of cheap romantic literature 
that pours from the press, and that is tolerable 
and even useful as a recreation for lives of 
monotony and toil that are fast bound to hard 
realities, plays a dangerous part in unoccupied 
lives. This is too obvious to need expanding, 
but in separating the burdens of unoccupied 
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lives that are capable of remedy from those 
that are not, we must distinguish between 
cravings and aspirations stimulated by an 
unreal fiction and those that are an integral 
part of human nature. 

If we imagine a family in which a numerous 
circle of young women are occupied with amuse- 
ments and fiction, we shall see that we have 
journeyed a long way from an inspiring ideal 
of a home. 

There are cases in which the presence of 
several daughters is necessary for the comfort 
or well-being of the parents, or circumstances 
that make it impossible for any one of them to 
leave home ; but as a rule, the presence of many 
women without serious occupation in one house 
is neither desirable nor natural. It can only 
remain a happy state of things in the rather 
rare cases where there is sufficient diversity in 
the character of the members of one family to 
produce harmony, or in the still rarer cases 
where the family type is so weak that it needs 
the contribution of all the units to form one 
vig^orous whole. Most often the situation works 
itself out in this way. The very likenesses, 
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those strong family traits, that were a bond of 
union in childhood, that were so worth develop- 
ing for the use they would be when the units of 
the family should be scattered among strangers 
of other types, gradually become a source of 
friction and suffering. Each nature feels the 
need of the companionship of natures more 
complementary to itself. The similarity once so 
dear becomes a nervous oppression, and this is 
the voice of nature resenting a state of things 
that is hostile to her intentions. Girls are 
naturally distressed when they feel these new 
antagonisms arising in their hearts towards 
those whom all the while they are conscious 
that fundamentally they do love, and towards 
whom in altered circumstances they would still 
feel so differently. 

When the restraining power of grace is 
absent, it is easy to understand how soon the 
home atmosphere becomes one of discord and 
misery. But it is important to realise that 
although the power of grace may make it 
possible to restrain any outward expression of 
the inward tension, it is helpless to remove the 
nerve strain that will eventually affect health. 
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At best such situations are fruitful of petty 
martyrdom^ supported by Christian principle, at 
worst they are productive of ruined tempers 
and health. The situation is unnatural and 
artificial, and such as could only exist in times 
of wealth and luxury, and in so far as it does 
not develop, and often tends to the deterioration 
of the individual, it reacts harmfully on society 
at larg^e. 

Once we have cleared the mental horizon of 
the mistake of translating the truth, that a 
woman's right place is the home, into meaning 
that her duty is to remain on in the parent 
home in indefinite numbers, we can leave the 
manner and the moment of the going forth to 
the promptings of grace in each individual. 

What of the parents' wishes, should they dis- 
like the thought of separation? There will 
probably be many a pang for mothers who, 
having themselves experienced the normal 
changes of life, do not foresee the probable 
consequences of the absence of some equiva- 
lent for such changes in the lives of their 
daughters. Many a mother, having refused 
consent to the departure of a child, has had 
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the pain of witnessing an apparently causeless 
deterioration in, and enduring an alienation 
from, the daughter whom she wished to keep 
always a child — an alienation that with a 
little more expanding space need never have 
occurred. What is still often termed the 
" duty " of remaining at home may be neither 
in conformity with the will of God nor in 
harmony with His natural law, but a conserva- 
tive ideal that has survived an plder civilisation 
and has lost its purpose in the new. This 
much it has seemed wise to say, for it is 
desirable that we distinguish between real 
moral obligations and social customs, and that 
in our plans of life we should minimise the 
chances of blunders by a little knowledge of 
natural laws. 

We must now endeavour to see how we can 
ensure for ourselves a share in the realities of 
life and attain to the full dignity of womanhood, 
in spite of a life at leisure from enforced work, 
devoid of fundamental changes, and bare even 
of the commanding sorrows that are so health- 
ful for the Christian soul. Do not let us be 
deceived into thinking that all will be rose- 
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cctoufcdf Bad tttaA tbere is oo need to tliiiik 
wtnoiM^f because whta we aic veiy joaag we 
fifkl oursdves die oeotre of mncfa inte rest. 
Youth is interestii^ becsmsc of its hidden 
possiUfities ; there is a kind of ddicate homage 
that a young girl commands by reason of her 
innocence and iaexpeneact; just as age excites 
interest and veneration by reason of the store- 
house of experience and wisdom it enshrines. 
But the experience of youth is not a sample of 
the whole journey, there is the tabldand of 
middle age to be lived through, that time least 
interesting to others, least observed of them, 
when to a certain extent we are left alone, and 
when our characters are forged for weal or 
woe. 

There are those who in jest or in satire have 
been called '* superfluous women,'* and that 
this cruel name does designate an actual state 
of things we shall, I think, realise, if we pass 
in review the faces of some idle women of the 
upper classes who have passed middle age, and 
contrast them with those of peasant women 
who have toiled and faced the rugged realities 
of life, or those of nuns of single purpose and 
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spiritual toil and conflict. The artist will seek 
his types of noble old age from amongst the 
toilers, and not from amongst those who have 
dwelt amidst artificialities, whose wants have 
always been supplied, and who have never 
needed to exert themselves. Among these 
latter he will find types pathetic in a way, but 
with a pathos that never should have been, of 
faded childhood, of peevish old age that is still 
immaturity ; he will see faces that have lost the 
bloom of youth without putting on the beauty 
of wisdom, and in their eyes he will too often 
see lingering on a craving for the interests and 
pleasures that should have been left behind with 
youth. 

What must we do in youth to ensure our- 
selves against being overtaken by a like fate ? 

For our present purpose we may roughly 
divide girls into two classes, which we will call 
that of the human needs and that of the half-- 
talents. Not that girls of the half-talents are 
devoid of human needs, but that the insistence 
of half-talents creates a clamour which dis- 
tracts the centre of interest from the affections. 
In the silence of their absence the claim of 
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human needs is heard more dearly; they 
become the main needs of the life. What, 
then, is the deepest human need a woman 
experiences? It is of vital importance to know. 
We are all here on earth that we may praise, 
serve, and love God, and to do this perfectly 
we must use and not ig^nore the very spedal 
equipment which He has given to women in 
contradistinction to men. In the plan of crea- 
tion, from the first moments of existence 
woman has a different nature, a different 
temperament from man. A man is endowed 
with greater power of activity, he represents 
the aggressive, the moving, the restless, the 
changing, and therefore the progressive forces 
in the world ; but the woman is passive, fixed, 
permanent, she represents the centrifugal forces 
in the world — she is the abiding centre from 
which life and love radiate, and it is towards 
her that man in his ceaseless activity turns 
for rest, and from her that he learns to be 
constant in his affections. She is the home- 
maker, and her deepest instinct, deeper than 
the need of being loved, one that awakens 
earlier and that lives until she dies, is the 
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maternal instinct. The need to give love and 
to be necessary to others, who in one way 
or another depend upon her, is of the very 
essence of a woman's life and moral health. If 
we watch little boys and girls at play, we shall 
see how early these characteristics, that cleave 
the two sexes only to unite them more closely 
ultimately, show themselves. The little boy's 
more active and aggressive nature sends him 
bird's-nesting, and causes him to delight in 
hunting and killing animals. The little girl 
prefers to caress and pet all living things, more 
especially if they are young and weak ; she has 
a natural insight into the beauty of their move- 
ments and the prettiness of their ways; and 
when the boy is pretending to be a pirate, she 
is making believe to be a mother with her dolls. 
Now this deep central instinct is attended by 
several lesser instincts that form its necessary 
outposts ; of these we may notice the desire 
to attract and to arouse interest, and the 
desire to be solely loved. Now in the natural 
world these instincts are needed in order to 
bring about a state of things favourable to 
the natural exercise of the more profound 
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instincts. But what I would have you ponder 
well and long is, that if the central instinct, 
the desire to supply some need, to minister to 
some want, to be the centre of some system, 
is not allowed a beneficent outlet, a wholesome 
sphere of exercise, it will assert itself later 
on in some very ugly forms, and the lesser 
instincts will place themselves at the service 
of endless ignoble desires. This is what we 
see going on around us every day. We see 
women in whom the wish to attract has be- 
come an end in itself, a mania that ministers 
to self-love, and vanity, and the love of power. 
They will spare neither money nor artifice to 
gain their ends. This instinct, divorced from 
its rightful alliance, has the power of calling up 
a primitive cruelty from the recesses of their 
nature, until every other woman is regarded as 
a rival to be defeated. This instinct will mas- 
querade in intellectual guise, as the wish to 
shine and to be the centre of every conversa- 
tion, and should it take a deeper form it will 
prompt to the snatching of affection from 
someone to whom it is lawfully due. The 
virtues do not flourish singly, each has its 
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bodyguard of attendant virtues, and if any- 
one should give the rein to an affectionate 
nature without cultivating the virtues of truth 
and honour, affection will rapidly become a 
lawless passion. How constantly we see girls 
and women at the mercy of these natural in- 
stincts ; and we may compassionate them in 
our hearts, and understand that marriage would 
restore the balance of a nature they seem in- 
capable of governing, but at best it is a pitiful 
spectacle. 

Mischievous as the lesser instincts are when 
left to [any chance alliance, when united to the 
fundamental mother instinct they are provided 
with wholesome employment. Even the wish 
to be solely loved is then disciplined into the 
wish to be loved by the lonely and friendless, 
who have no one else upon whom to bestow 
their affection. Maternity is by no means the 
only expression of these powers, which can be 
used in many other more spiritual ways. 

In order to learn how to employ them, a girl 
must first set to work to cultivate a power that 
she is by natural inclination disposed to neg- 
lect, the power of initiative. The movement 
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towards expansion and progress must come 
from wUhin. Initiative must be encouraged 
from the very moment of leaving school in 
small and apparently insignificant things. 
This, I thinky goes to the root of the matter. 

The value of changes in states of life is not 
that they are changes, but that they force us 
to grow by placing us in circumstances that 
make the exertion of our powers imperative. 
It naturally needs less effort to respond to a 
strong stimulus from some cause outside our- 
selves than to correspond with some quiet 
prompting of grace until that prompting be- 
comes a motive force. 

The attitude of expecting all their interests 
and amusements to be supplied by others is 
too common a one among girls. In a place 
that is ''gay," that is, where distractions fill 
the day, and they are never thrown back to 
face their own inner emptiness, girls are con- 
tent. But in this way their faculties are only 
being called into a weak action by a motive 
power from without; remove the motive power 
and what happens? Put the girl in a ''dull" 
place and the mental powers are overcome with 
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lassitude and fold back upon self, and here we 
have a fertile soil for the scourge of hysteria. 
Little understood as this disease admittedly 
is, in which physical and moral ill-health are 
inextricably interwoven, an ever-present symp- 
tom is, that the will and all the faculties are 
inverted upon the central ego. The patient 
finds self the centre of the universe for the 
time being. Certain physical conditions may 
be favourable to the disease, but hysteria does 
not attack those, however delicate they may 
be, whose souls are in constant communion 
with Almighty God, and whose gaze is firmly 
directed to Him as centre of the universe. 
Neither do those become victims whose inter- 
ests and affections are strongly fixed, of their 
own volition, on some person or thing outside 
themselves. The very difficulties of our lives 
are placed there that we may overcome them ; 
the dulness is there that we may be led to 
develop the deeper interests of the mind ; and 
every disadvantage, rightly viewed, will be 
seen as the occasion of developing some virtue 
needful for our perfection. It is essential, if 
life is to be real or wholesome, that at all 
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times we should be stretching forward to some 
perfection, and stretching to the fuU limits of 
our present powers. It is true that what we 
do in external things matters very little in 
comparison mth what we are^ and that there 
are some people who shed such a blessing 
around them by their presence that we feel 
there would be a kind of impertinence in 
asking what they did. But do not let us con- 
fuse ourselves. This atmosphere of beneficent 
calm is never the fruit of inertia, or of a life 
devoid of practical activities; this peace is 
always the crown of achievement and strenuous 
endeavour, and the patient endurance of a con- 
templative soul. 

How then is an ordinary girl, in the apparently 
unpromising circumstances we have been con- 
sidering, to set about digging the little channels 
that are to grow into the deep river-beds, along 
which her womanly nature will flow ? Let us 
remember that as girls we are beginners, that 
our attitude should be one of watchfulness for 
ail the little, and very likely unattractive, open- 
ings for small usefulnesses. With this watch- 
fulness we must cultivate a habit of meditative 
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insight into all the lives that cross our paths^ 
very especially into those that are of different 
social worlds to ourselves. Suppose we begin by 
thinking of the lives and needs of the servants 
of a household, of the tenants on an estate, of 
the employees in a business, of the masses we 
meet in railway stations, on tramcars, and in 
the streets, and think of them, not in a senti- 
mental way, but with all the brains and the 
knowledge of economic conditions that we have, 
CO &nd as Cathojic^, think ott^em with relation to 
^ the needs, o^thesn^ouls. •'At 'r&rst the effort re- 
^ quired xa^y.oe^great, an(i»1|ihW^«*w^l be a dis- 
««. tinct /emptation to envy those* wh^ seem to 
have /an immediate recompense, whoSe love of 
others, i^.y|sibly rewarded by reiitucping human 
love An /Its' most satisfying e^prjsssion. We 
may natur^y say, it is very es^sy ip.1»e motherly 
when y6gMiave /:hildren oi yotir*own, you get 
something/'s^ii^fying in te^xitfs^*2s^A you get 
the help and^qpmpanion^ip.of 'a husband who 
appreciates what *yt>tl '<fo. Very well, it is 
easier, much easier, but what of that? Does 
the valiant soldier grumble that he is chosen 
for the more diflficult taslf ? Do gs he say, " It 
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is my turn for the softer place, send someone 
else this time " ? And where is our spirit for 
romance, for high endeavour, our insight into 
the sources of deepest beauty? Is it for 
nothing that the women we meet in the 
gospels are not figuring amidst the comforts 
of home, but are a little band detached from 
earthly ties, having renounced all the super- 
ficial needs of natural womanhood, who follow 
our Lord in obscurity and patient labour, in 
and out amidst t|ie (oFlorn and ^th^ outcast and 
the needy of •tftei^ ^t^es andw^ -hjgh roads? 
Women wW wjUs't'^Mive learned* weryTjour, in 
company /with'* our Lord, to eni^rge\ their 
sympathies, to •-penetrate life's mysteries^ and 
to come* out- of the narrower limits amidst 
which their fij^^s had formerly been ifpent. It 
is not witkoljt^ purpose, we may bcj^ure, that 
there figure .*rabsl ^ conspicuously .'tfi^lfing the 
active life of ^"pjlr.* c,ord the-'app&tlps, whose 
energy was to "caj^ ihe gospe]9 lo the four 
corners of the worfdj 'ahd *the ** women of 
leisure,'' who were to follow Him in a close 
and personal way, supplementing the work of 
the apostles as they alone could. Do we not 
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here put our finger upon the most spiritual 
expression of a woman's nature and vocation ? 
Can we for a moment feel that these women, 
in their work, were not exquisitely womanly? 
Christianity has indeed taught us our place 
in creation. Let us imagine, for a moment, 
history less all that the lives of women of 
leisure have contributed. Shall we not have to 
wipe out a great sum of refinement, of ideal- 
ism, of purity, and of Christian humility? 
Now I want you to observe that there is a 
great difference between making a few gar- 
ments for the poor, or visiting a few selected 
poor families, from a sense that it is a kind of 
pious debt we owe to those below us, and 
cultivating the kind of mental attitude I have 
^\ ??^4n su^geg^jng::,?^^^ d^pr^^j^Ji^-^^ 

- th« valii'e'\)r-i^dh-i?ei^cfe&,* ttit*they fiarSly^- 

/ "-toucHiporc^ than the* surface oCour-nature^ it-i& ^ 
\ , . ^i^Ty ^yh^^ry fi\iity^ 5:S>-.56^iion^ ijkm}; consistfTiit V 
motive and purpose, and with all our faculties, 
that we can feed our nature satisfactorily. It 
is possible to do many detached acts of charity 
and yet remain the narrow kind *of woman, 
who, shrinking fastidiously from the lack of 
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rt Anemtn t or vulgarity — that is all she sees in 
ber inferiors — avoids an p erso na l contact with 
tlieni^ finds it veiy disagreeaUe to travd in a 
comfKtftment where she will meet such people, 
and actualty imagines that all sensitiveness and 
depth of feeling is an attribute of her class 
alone. 

Now it is a £u;t, however unlikely it may 
seem, that all exertion to develop and cultivate 
our maternal instinct does bring not only an 
immediate, but a growing sense of fulness and 
satisfaction into our lives. 

The beginnings must of necessity be small ; 
it may be the supplying of a tiny local need in 
village or neighbourhood, some seeming odd 
and end of arid usefulness, the starting of a 
';':dtab;:» Social ^^enfaig; 4: ^nSfaiT s^ety, bmrif : 
•••oiir'^apthudcsf are-abdwAe werage/"we £^ ^ 
• -ip^mid^e.flkge, £nd .our^elxes.the. cenlxes^.Qf^^^ 
V 96! iyiii^ftha^ havve bec^c^ ak:tuld netefi^iljes^tD^ ^^' 
many, and if we have but small gifts, we shall 
at least be helpful workers in coherent activities. 
The wide difference beween a life of this kind — 
and it is a life that can be so well made com- 
patible with home life — and one that is vapid 
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and purposeless and repining, had its origin in 
an attitude of mind, in an idea. And I would 
have you remember, it is not really without its 
immediate human reward of affectionate appre- 
ciation. Most of us are dumb when it comes 
to expressing delicate shades of feeling, which 
we are, all the same, capable of experiencing. 
There comes here and there a poet, who voices 
for the many what they feel and cannot fitly 
speak, and the lines that I have put at the head 
of this chapter seem to me to sing very perfectly 
what the world owes, what each life of ours has 
owed, to the mother-love that we received from 
those who were not our mothers, who gave 
without seeking reward or claiming proprietor- 
ship in our gratitude, who continue to give 
when the gratitude seems still to seek. 

So far we have been talking of girls whose 
sole dowry is in varying degree such as is 
common to their sex, and who are therefore 
more exclusively marked out for social work. 

We must now consider those of the '' half- 
talents." Talents and artistic powers are not 
distributed according to sex ; the power is the 
same power, but in passing through the different 
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tcwpcmnyesnt 2tDd. nature it rcoeives a diflfer- 
eat impress — tfaroogli the feminine nature it 
works with a more sensitive, but a phyacallj 
weaker instrument. Sometimes the weakness 
is so great as to render the power quite in- 
operative, and often the drcumstanoes cf a 
woman's life are such as to allow it little free 
exerdse. A power of this kind, an artistic or 
an intellectual power, has a very strong will to 
live. It claims as loudly to be used and rightly 
used 3S does a natural passion, and the attempt 
to starve or thwart it ^loll have just the same 
effect upon the nature as the attempt to eradi- 
cate, instead of directing, a natural passion. 
The self-control of a gifted nature under con- 
ditions that impose great limitations upon this 
power becomes a very complex and delicate 
matter, compared vnth the self-control of one 
that is not so endowed. It is the half-gifts 
that involve the subtlest difficulties. Great 
gifts force their way through all barriers, sur- 
mount all difficulties, and not only subsidise all 
the powers of the individual nature to their 
service, but compel the respect of others, who 
recognise the obligation of helping to further 
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their development. The presence of half-talents 
is often not very clear to their possessor, and 
they rarely impress the onlooker as deserving of 
consideration. They make their presence felt 
fitfully and dimly, as of some live restless thing 
within the nature, that claims to be liberated 
without making it clear through what channel 
it can be liberated. 

*' For, alas I he left us all retaining 

Shreds of gifts which he refused in full ; 
Still these waste us with their hopeless straining, 
Still the attempt to use them proves them null. 

*'*' And on earth we wander, groping, reeling ; 
Powers still in us stir and disappear. 
Ah ! and he who placed our master-feeling 
Fail'd to place the master-feeling clear." 

And because our human nature is such an 
intimate blend of things spiritual and physical, 
these endowments, if not recognised and em- 
ployed, operate disturbingly upon our natural 
passions. They cause a tendency to be irritable, 
discontented, to ascribe the sense of dumbness 
and thwarted powers to the fault of others, 
and in this state vague longings are apt to 
drift into unlawful channels. Although there 
is such a thing as the artistic temperament, 
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there is no such tfaing as the artistic character. 
We may describe the temperament as bdng^ 
one so sen^tive to impres^ons of truth and 
beauty, that the nature is stirred to tiie extent 
of experiendng an overmastering desire to 
give some expres^on to the emotion felt. The 
emotion may be genuinely felt ^thout there 
being any clear indication as to the particular 
manner in which it can best be expressed. 
Now this temperament may go with any Jund 
of character. An energetic character will at 
once put the doubt of the presence of a talent, 
or uncertainty as to its best expression, to some 
test. A humble character will be perfectly con- 
tented in the knowledge that the gift is small, 
and is satisfied that it should be employed in 
humble ways, and cheerfully accepts the fact 
that it can never win fame for its possessor. 
This nature praises God gladly with the full 
melody that its little instrument can compass. 
The small and ungenerous nature, or one full 
of self-love, is tempted to leave the talent un- 
used, because it is not a big one, and can never 
win a first place. Vanity is wounded at the 
failures and humiliations that the early essays 
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at expression are sure to bring. Self-love 
refuses to verify the actual size of the talent, 
and by keeping it unused, is enabled to cherish 
any illusion as to its size. The most virulent 
forms of conceit and bitterness are to be found 
amongst those who have never traded with the 
talent in the market-place and measured it 
bravely by those of others, but have reserved 
it as a stimulus to vanity, or jealousy of those 
more richly endowed. This hiding of a small 
talent is a very common thing, and much of 
the sarcasm and cynicism among rather clever 
women points to the corrosive effect of an un- 
used power. There is all the difference of 
absolute contrast, between the use of a gift 
renounced for the love of God, and that other 
powers may be more fully used to His glory, 
and a gift withheld from an unspoken resent- 
ment that Almighty God had not given a better, 
or made its use easier. This becomes a grow- 
ing cause of alienation from His service, where- 
as the very suffering caused by the suppression 
of a talent for the love of God and for love of 
the cross is an ever-increasing bond of union. 
There is also a lazy and indolent character 
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that prefers to assume that no gift is there, 
rather than undergo the labour of a search. 

I want to point out the use of the half-talent, 
not only to our own immediate 'circle, but to 
the general sum of culture. There can be no 
doubt as to the benefit of its employment to the 
possessor. To employ it is to praise God more 
completely. Its exercise keeps the nature 
wholesome and balanced, and the necessity of 
dovetailing its use in with the claims of others 
is a fine discipline to the character. If, how- 
ever, half-talents are to be seriously employed, 
they must be trained and measured by the best 
standards attainable. So great has been the 
spread of technical schools, of lectures, and of 
classes throughout the country, and so wide 
the diffusion of magazines and technical books 
dealing with applied arts and practical sciences, 
that the means of cultivating our gifts have 
come to our very doors. It is only when skill, 
however humble, is widely diffused, and general 
taste is rightly directed, that a nation begins to 
be artistic. It is the people of leisure who can 
form best the appreciative and discriminating 
public capable of recognising true merit, and 
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able to encourage it by sympathy and practical 
support. Unlike the old amateur, who applied 
a false standard to his work that he might 
shine in a sphere of his own, the new amateur 
can be a true lover of real art, and in so far as 
he practises it, can be in his work as thorough 
and as sound as the professional. The age 
that built the great cathedrals was an age when 
every artisan had something of the true artist's 
spirit, when every individual craftsman put his 
own gift of originality into the work he did. 
We have not been conspicuous among nations 
for our artistic sense, but we are at last waking 
up to realise the truth, that this sense is not 
of the nature of a superfluous luxury, but com- 
ing from the humble and patient study of the 
laws of beauty and harmony, which are the 
windows through which we catch glimpses of 
the divine harmony, its existence is essential, if 
the lives of a people are to be preserved from 
coarseness and degradation. Every gifted 
woman of leisure can do a real national work 
in raising the standard of taste in her own 
circle, and in helping to diffuse right knowledge, 
and in discovering and helping to develop the 
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hidden gifts of others. She can give free play 
to her originality of mind without the necessity 
of conforming to what may be the lower taste 
of the current market. What she has already 
done for the newly revived and dignified home 
industries can be seen in many exhibits at the 
arts and crafts exhibitions. How can a mind 
be dull that has learned to choose the colours 
for embroideries from the wing of a butterfly, 
the plumage of birds, or the delicate tints of a 
sea-shell ; that has learned to bring the luxuri- 
ant beauty of tree and plant life into harmony 
with the laws of design ; that has learned to 
force Nature to yield up her secrets for the 
glorification of church or home. The very 
humblest work, rightly directed, is valuable, and 
if it employs in the doing all the faculties and 
powers at full stretch, it brings full satisfaction 
to the nature of the worker. It is an exercise 
of the creative instinct, and the creative instinct 
is another manifestation of the maternal in- 
stinct. 

The final conclusion that we must come to is, 
that if on leaving school, where all her studies 
and occupations have been chosen for her, a 
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girl follows what is certainly a natural, though 
not a supernatural lead, and allows the inclina- 
tion to a passive and inert attitude of waiting 
for some stimulus from without to grow upon 
her, she will condemn her nature to immaturity, 
and will be both useless and discontented. If, 
on the other hand, she determines upon the full 
use of every present power and present oppor- 
tunity, and understanding her nature, employs 
it as God intended and as His law requires, 
she will find increasing happiness with every 
year of life. 

We must realise that when social changes 
have emancipated us from one form of labour, 
it is only that we may take up some other form, 
for which our powers are now ripe. 

If we do this we shall help to exterminate 
those melancholy blots upon times of social 
change, the '* superfluous women." Our eyes 
will gradually open to see how lavishly Almighty 
Grod has provided for all our needs, and how all 
right roads through life but tend to Him, who 
alone can finally and completely satisfy the 
needs of the human heart. 
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